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No Gross, No Crown. 


Against the glowing skies of Easter morn, 
Upon dread Golgotha’s forsaken height, 
The Cross, reclining black against the light, 

A frightful symbol stood of hate and scorn. 


With outstretched arms—they had the Master borne— 
It seemed to shriek the praise of maddened might 
And gloating mock the trust of hearts aright, 

That cherished still fond hopes, that seemed forlorn. 


When lo—the sun had scarcely pierced: the gloom 
And flashing bright the Cross had glorified— 

The Master rose, yes, from the shattered tonib, 
Triumphant over sinful hate and pride. 


The Cross now points the way the Master trod, 
To peace and joy, to glory real—to God! 
—F.R. Nastvogel, C.Ss.R. 











Father Tim Casey 


BREAKING DOWN PREJUDICE 
C. D. McEnntry, C.Ss.R. 


“Why so preoccupied, Miss Mary Rose Monogue?” Father Casey 
inquired. 

“Oh, no-nothing. I was just—just thinking.” 

From a far corner of the room came an impish snicker. Her young 
brother looked off into space and murmured: “I’ve got something for 
my diary of great events: on August 7, 1931, at 4:15 P. M., Mary 
Rose was thinking.” 

“Emmet, Emmet, is that the way to behave in the presence of the 
priest?” Mrs. Monogue chided. 

“My, but you are brilliant this evening,” snapped Mary Rose. “Pity 
you never scintillate that way when Brother Ambrose asks you to 
recite.” 

Father Casey came to the rescue of all concerned. “And what was 
it that set you thinking?” he asked. 

“A little while ago, Father, while the Whorters were in here, you 
made a funny remark.” 

“Tf it was funny, why didn’t you laugh? I make so many remarks, 
intended to be funny, which are not.” 

“No, no, Father,” the young lady corrected, “I don’t mean funny 
in that sense. I mean, I was surprised to hear you say it. I mean—” 

“She probably means amazing, astonishing, unexpected, inexplic- 
able,” Emmet suggested. “Her command of the English language is 
quite limited.” 

“Qh, thank you, sir. You are so very, very helpful.” Mary Rose 
bowed profoundly. 

“Emmet,” said his mother, “I think you had better go out and play. 
You are not doing any studying anyhow.” 

“Come, Mary Rose,” urged the priest. “Tell us the remark that 
was the indirect and innocent cause of this family feud.” 

“Tt was about breaking down prejudice among non-Catholics. You 
spoke as though breaking down prejudice did not amount to so much 
after all, while I had always thought it was of the highest importance.” 
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“What do you mean by breaking down prejudice?” 

“T mean—you know, Father—I mean breaking it down—breaking 
down their prejudices against the Church.” 

“That’s twice you said it,’ murmured Emmet, wagging two dirty 
fingers at his sister. She gave him a murderous look, which, however, 
left the young scapegrace unafraid and unrepentant. 

“By breaking down prejudice,’ Father Casey explained, “some un- 
derstand getting Protestants to believe that the Catholic religion differs 
very little from their religions. Is that your idea?” 

“That does not sound so good. Listen, Father, I can explain my 
meaning better by telling you what happened while we were still living 
in the country. We had the dearest old priest, but he was rabid against 
Protestantism ; and most of the oldtimers, like Grandpa Monogue, were 
the same. The result was that we didn’t trust the Protestants, and the 
Protestants didn’t trust us. We had as little as possible to do with each 
other.” 

“And precious little you lost by that same,” muttered Uncle Dan. 

“That was in a social way, Mary Rose,” her mother corrected. “In 
haying time or threshing, or when there was sickness or when some- 
body met with an accident, we neighbored back and forward; outside 
of that, we kept strictly apart.” 

“Yes, mamma, that is what I mean. Well, after old Father Mul- 
rooney died, we got a new priest. He was a great mixer, and he went 
among the Protestants just the same as among the Catholics. The 
younger generation of both Catholics and Protestants had grown up 
in the meantime, too, and, of course, they were more tolerant of each 
other. That is what I mean by breaking down prejudice.” 

“And you expected me to be deliriously enthusiastic over it?” 

“At least I should expect you to give it your unconditional ap- 
proval.” 

“Why ?” 

“Oh, because. Think of all those Protestants. After prejudice has 
been broken down, how easy for them to become Catholics.” 

“Did you have more genuine conversions to the faith after prejudice 
was broken down than you had before?” 

“Oh, yes, many more. Didn’t we, papa?” 

“The way Father Tim puts the question, I wouldn’t be so sure. 
More conversions we surely had. But a larger number of genuine 
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converts?” Michael Monogue scratched his head. “I dunno. Some 
of them weren’t much to write home about. But in the old days, every 
convert that came was converted through and through. He had to be 
or he couldn’t face the music.” 

“And apostates? When did you have more of them?” the priest 
inquired. 

“Tt goes without saying there were no apostates among the hardy 
old confessors of the faith who first settled the parish. In recent years 
we had a few; but maybe that fact was due to other conditions.” 

“Another good result was that they began to give Catholics a square 
deal like anybody else,” Mary Rose hastened to add. “Formerly there 
was no more chance to elect a Catholic to a county office than to make 
an Orangeman president of the Holy Name Society. But since preju- 
dice was broken down several Catholics were victorious in the elections.” 

“To the manifest benefit of religion?” 

“‘Wha-what—how do you mean, Father?” Mary Rose was puzzled. 

“A point well taken, Father Tim,” cried Michael Monogue. “I 
know those lads well. Their holy faith meant everything to them— 
while they were angling for the Catholic vote. But it never caused 
them much concern either before or after, not that you could notice it.” 

Mary Rose persisted. “At least it did away with that horrid 
strained feeling. They quit looking at us as though they expected to 
see a pair of horns under our hat. We all mixed together like fellow 
Americans. We attended the same dances and parties; they came to our 
church bazaars, and we went to theirs.” 

“You meant to say you helped to build Protestant churches?” 

“Why not, Father?” 

“Why not!!! I fear your breaking down of prejudice is nothing 
but religious indifference. Protestantism is a false religion. Don’t you 
know it is wrong to promote a false religion?” 

“But they think Protestantism is right.” 

“Therefore a merciful God will make allowance for their good will 
and invincible ignorance. But you know Protestantism is wrong. How, 
then, can you promote it? Did you ever see Grandpa Monogue or 
Father Mulrooney at a Protestant church bazaar?” 

“Oh, God forbid!” cried Mary Rose throwing up her hands in hor- 
ror at the thought. 

“You young people attended the same dances and parties, did you? 
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That, of course, fostered a friendly feeling—perhaps it fostered mixed 
marriages as well.” 

“JT just knew you were coming to that,” Mary Rose exclaimed. 
“But besides many mixed marriages, there were also many cases where 
the Protestant party took instructions and entered the Church before 
the marriage.” 

“And lived the life of an exemplary Catholic afterwards?” 

“Not always—but some of them did. I can remember at least one 
case.” 

“Because,” the priest went on, “when absence of prejudice is noth- 
ing else than indifference to all religions, it is very easy for a man 
to become a Catholic to please his prospective bride—but it doesn’t mean 
anything.” 

“Well, even when the man did not become a Catholic, he was not 
prejudiced against the Church. He was broad and liberal and tolerant. 
He allowed his Catholic wife to practice her religion and to bring up 
the children in her faith.” 

“Did the Catholic wife always do this?” the priest asked. 

“Let me see—Teresa did—and Hildegarde, too, fairly well—Marion 
goes to church sometimes, but I don’t think her children are Catholic. 
However, it is her own fault; her husband did not prevent her.” 

“Maybe it was the result of that breaking down process—broke 
down, not only her husband’s prejudice, but also her own loyalty to 
the faith.” 


Miss Monogue sat waiting for the priest to continue. Seeing he 
did not, she began to fidget and finally burst out: 

“There, you have gone and forced me to say a lot of things that 
make it look much worse than it really is. And, of course, you are go- 
ing to condemn the breaking down of prejudice.” 

“Nothing of the kind,” returned Father Casey. “On the contrary, 
to break down prejudice, in the right sense and by correct means, is a 
holy action deserving of the highest praise. You, yourself, would con- 
demn the so-called breaking down of prejudice in the wrong sense, or 
even the right thing but by the wrong means, would you not?” 

“Yes, Father, I suppose I would, but—what does that mean?” 

“Breaking down prejudice in the wrong sense means giving Protes- 
tants to understand that our religion differs very little from their own, 
that we all agree on the main points, with some merely accidental dif- 
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ferences, that we, too, hold it does not matter greatly what religion one 
professes, provided one is honest and kind. That is the wrong sense, 
because it is false; no good is ever done by teaching falsehood.” 

“What is the right sense?” 

“Breaking down prejudice in the right sense consists in teaching 
Protestants the truth about the Catholic religion. The principal reason 
why they are prejudiced against our religion is because they have false 
ideas as to what it is and what it teaches. Their distrust or hatred or op- 
position is not really directed against the Catholic Church, but against a 
crafty, cruel, superstitious organization, which they imagine is the 
Catholic Church. If we could succeed in bringing home to them the 
truth as to what the Catholic Church is and what she teaches, not only 
would their prejudice be broken down, but most of them would eventu- 
ally seek admission into the one true fold.” 

“Thank you, Father. Now we know the end to be desired. You 
said there is a wrong way and a right way of setting about to attain it.” 

“The wrong way would be to sacrifice, or even compromise, any 
principle in order to bring home to them the truth about the Church.” 

“For example, Father ?” 


“Well, for example, to join non-sectarian societies in preference to 
Catholic societies, to attend a non-Catholic college or university, to take 
part in Protestant services—to do these things in order to show that 
Catholics are not narrow-minded. For example, to eat meat on Fri- 
day, to hide your rosary, to take down your picture of the Blessed Vir- 
gin Mary, in order to show that Catholics are not superstitious. For 
example, to agree to the statement that one religion is as good as an- 
other, in order to show that Catholics are not intolerant.” 

“And now—the most important question of all—what is the right 
way?” 

“My child, that important question is very easy to answer, but the 
answer is hard to put into practice.” 

“And it is—?” 

“Be a real Catholic. That is all. Live your faith. Take your 
religion out of the catechism and the prayerbook and put it into your 
everyday conduct. That is the way to break down prejudice. If 
Protestants always found their Catholic friends and neighbors as hon- 
est, as clean, as honorable, as conscientious, as self-sacrificing, as chari- 
table, as forgiving, as helpful, as sympathetic, as pious, as God-fearing 
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as their holy religion tells them to be, prejudice would be completely 
broken down.” 


SANCTIFYING THE DAY’S WORK 





It is part of a Catholic man’s religion that he do his day’s work 
faithfully and well. Thus while not excluding his effective purpose of 
providing for himself and those dependent upon him to the best of his 
ability, he nevertheless lifts his work by a high motive out of mere 
drudgery into a sacred duty acceptable to his Creator. 

The common complaint so frequently heard these days of the failure 
of men to fulfill the duties of their state is but another commentary on 
the lack of a religious motive in such lives. The conception of work 
as a task to be grudgingly performed for a promised wage is a direct 
result of the jejune doctrines of a world given over to materialism. 
The consecration of labor as part of our testing in the sight of God 
is entirely lost sight of in the attitude of the workman who skimps or 
shirks. The task before us in the state of life in which we find ourselves 
is made holy by the motive of patient and cheerful faithfulness in ex- 
ecuting it. This is part of the comfort and consolation which make 
possible Christian perseverance through these years of probation in the 
lives of hard-working people. 

It is with confidence, therefore, that the thesis may be maintained 
that the practical Catholic finds in the ordinary duties of his religion 
the means of sanctifying his day’s work. The man who says his morn- 
ing prayers beginning the day and closes that day in like manner with 
prayer, who every Sunday asks God at holy Mass to bless the week 
that is done and to give him strength and courage for the week that is 
beginning, and who frequently unites himself in Holy Communion with 
his Sacramental Lord, brings the spiritual motive of his whole life to his 
day’s work in his intention of keeping himself pleasing before Him 
Who deigned to be reputed the Son of a carpenter. 

Surely it is clear that such a workman, whatever be his station in 
life, must be held as an efficient contributor to the commonwealth. 


What pleases the good God in my little soul is to see me love my 
littleness and my poverty; it is seeing the blind trust I have in His 
Mercy. (St. Therese, The Little Flower.) 








Gathered at Dawn 


SANCTITY AMONG OUR CHILDREN 
Peter J. Erzic, C.Ss.R. 


In a letter to his people dated February 2, 1930, Bishop Adam 
Hefter of Klagenfurt referred to the opposition that parents made and 
still make to the early Communion of children. “This opposition,” he 
writes, “will disappear at the sight of the increasing good behavior of 
children, of their greater zeal in study, and of their greater educa- 
tional profits. These results will assuredly come, if children are led 
frequently in the right spirit to the best Teacher and Educator, their 
Lord.” 

This saying of the good Bishop was verified in the little lad we are 
about to introduce. Not that he was not a well behaved boy before 
that day of First Communion; not that his school work was unsatis- 
factory; but that after First Communion something entered into his 
life which made for character development and earnestness in study, 
so much so that people noticed it. The Eucharist on a child’s lips means 
a wonderful help to that child. We are not in a position to judge, 
because the childhood of former years was surrounded by entirely dif- 
ferent circumstances. By Papal command—I almost had said, Divine 
command—the child is now privileged to be at the Communion rail 
long before its elders had received that privilege. God has spoken 
through His Vicar and evidently God has seen that these times demand 
the strength and the protection that the Blessed Sacrament yields. This 
gives us another interesting angle of study when reading the biographies 
of that legion of little souls. The present subject, a Polish lad of our 
days, will give us much to think about in this respect. 


HENRY (HEINI) ZUCHNIEWSKI, (1916-1928) 


The lad was born in Warsaw on September 16, 1916. The family 
was a deeply religious one, but that did not exempt Mr. and Mrs. Zuch- 
niewski from a great deal of worry, for Heini was a red-blooded boy. 
His mother seems to have been a woman of extraordinary educational 
abilities, but she requested the biographer of her little son to omit her 
name entirely from the work. The little fellow had a fiery temper 
which was felt by others around him, especially his little sister Hedwig, 
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and his little brother George. Under the tutelage of his mother, how- 
ever, he undertook to conquer that temper. At first he had to be ad- 
monished very frequently, but by and by he forged ahead in his con- 
quest. But this struggle did not dampen any of his ardor for play and 
prank. He ever remained a real boy, and never really got rid of all his 
roguishness. Vacation time was for him a glorious epoch, and he had 
the same trait that as boys we had—he liked to play with fire. His en- 
joyment was burning off the stubble fields around his cousins’ farm. 
Intellectually he was equipped with a quick understanding and a good 
memory, so that study was easy and agreeable to him. 


SPIRITUAL SNIPING 


But rich endowment generally brings dangers with it. It did in 
this case. Heini was lazy. His mother noticed it and gave him a 
method of fighting against it. She got a copybook, divided it into four 
sections, and showed her boy how to note down his daily struggles, 
his losses and his gains. The four sections were named in this way: 
I conquered impatience; I yielded to my sister and brother; I overcame 
my talkativeness; I conquered my laziness. He began this spiritual 
bookkeeping on October 10, 1927, and kept it faithfully till the day 
before his death. The book is still one of the mother’s treasured souve- 
nirs of her wonderful little son. The first month was rich in zeros; 
the number six occurs but once. In November there are indications of 
progress—12 conquests. December shows frequent 10’s, 11’s and 12’s. 
The battle was on; the mother an interested spectator. His open and 
honorable nature was a point in his favor—he literally made mother 
his confessor, and he would not rest till she would hear him out. Gen- 
erally when she tucked him in for the night she would ask him whether 
there was any improvement that day, and he would sob quite disconso- 
lately when he had to confess failure. His letters to his teacher have 
the same candor and it is interesting to note the maturity of his various 
observations. 

OUR LADY’S TROUBADOUR 


His personal piety was striking. People were edified by his recol- 
lection in church—they marveled at the change of this lad once so wild 
and willful. His teacher knew that the lad could make the loudest 
noise at playtime; you might hear his voice high above all the others; 
he had to be in every game; he loved the rough and tumble that every 
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boy enjoys; but when in church, all that was changed. This same trait 
of boyish gusto is brought out in some incidents of his life. 

It was customary in the Zuchniewski household to sing the Little 
Hours of Our Lady every morning. Sometimes there was piano ac- 
companiment ; sometimes it was plain. Heini loved these songs and he 
would sing the hymns with all the abandon of his heart: ie Maiden 
mild extend thy hand”; “O lips repeat the ies as Ss praise.” At times 
his mother had to caution him: 

“Heini, you'll awaken father!” 

“Ah yes, I’ll sing a bit more softly.” 

But the very next day the same power would be displayed. 

He had a very great devotion to the Mother of God and he never 
missed a day without saying the prayer, “We fly to Thy patronage.” 
He often gathered flowers which his grandmother had to weave into a 
wreath for the shrine; and he never left the house without assuring 
himself that he carried Our Lady’s medal. Little as he was, he loved 
the rosary, and would complain when he could not finish it. 

Three books he valued very highly: the Gospels, the life of the 
Little Flower, and the life of St. Francis de Sales. He served at the 
altar and no cold or snow could keep him from serving the seven o’clock 
Mass. He hada predilection for hearing sermons, and when once the 
pastor preached for an hour and a half, he had no complaint to make 
about it. 

TOWARD THE EUCHARIST 


In June, 1927, he made his First Communion. His teacher records 
that from that moment his progress was rapid and sure. An ideal had 
entered his life—a living ideal. The preparation for the event covered 
an entire year and ended in the customary three days’ retreat. The 
sight of the lad at the Communion rail has remained a treasured mem- 
ory for all his friends. The memory was certainly a treasure for him. 
“Now that the dear Lord has come to me, I have heaven within my 
heart.” 

The Eucharist became a real source of strength to him. It seemed 
to vitalize his life as nothing had ever done. His yearnings for the 
missionary life, his zeal for sanctity, his greater obedience seemed to 
be direct consequences of the Christ within him. The idea of the 
priestly life became something real to him—he longed for the altar. 
This has been known to be one of the great effects of the decree of 
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Pius X; priestly and religious vocations have been on the increase ever 
since that 8th of August, 1910. To quote one example of many: Hol- 
land with but two and one half million Catholics can boast of one 
vocation to every two hundred men. Of that same country there are 
thirty-six congregations of Sisters and seven of Brothers now occupied 
in the missionary field. The Bread of Angels develops Angelic lives 
and Apostolic ideals. 

Even the school work of Heini improved after his First Communion 
and the quarterly report of March, 1928, which he received just two 
days before his death, could boast of six “very goods” out of eleven 
subjects. 

TOWARD THE SANCTUARY 


One day Monsignor De Ville, the teacher in religion, asked his 
pupils the question: “What are you going to become later on in life?” 
With quick decision, Heini answered: “A priest.” That was not a 
mere whim or fancy. His respect for the priesthood was deep—some- 
times naive. Confirmation brought on the question as to the selection 
of a suitable name. 

“Perhaps St. Joseph?” his mother asked. 

“No,” came the answer, “St. Joseph was not a priest, and I would 
like very much to have a patron who was a priest.” 

“Well, then, St. Felix,” responded the mother; “he was a priest 
and is also the Patron of Children.” And Felix it was. 

One day the teacher related to the children how the best of people 
find the giving of a son or daughter quite a sacrifice and he cited the 
case of his own mother who wept when he left for the seminary. That 
evening mother was faced with the question: “Mother, why did she 
do that?” 

Heini had a beautiful voice and he loved to sing. In fact, the fam- 
ily nicknamed him “tenor.” Church music fascinated him, and in all 
earnestness he informed his mother that when he became a priest all 
his Masses would be High Masses. When doing his home work for 
school, he had an ingenious way of weaving in the thought of the Mass 
with his three R’s. Every now and then his mother would hear him 
singing a part of the Mass. 

“Are you almost through with your history lesson, Heini?” she 
would call out. 

“Pretty soon, mother,” came the answer. “I’m already at the 
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Preface.” A few minutes later she would hear the solemn “Ite missa 
est” ringing through the house. Truly the liberty of the children of 
God. 

“SHE SMILED AT ME!” 


At the time when Monsignor de Ville had put the question as to 
vocation before his pupils, he had also put five others. Heini’s answers 
to them reveal a mature mind and an earnest will and give us a good 
insight into the character of the boy. The questions with Heini’s an- 
swers were these: 

1. What good quality do I value highest? Kindness. 

What fault do I think worst of all? Lying. 

What is my leading fault? Lack of self-control. 
What occupation do I like best? Play. 

Against what fault do I guard the most? Immodesty. 

These were some of his ideals—things that can be bought with but 
one species of coin: sacrifice. That these did cost the lad a great deal 
of sacrifice, the little black copybook gives ample evidence. He tried 
also to introduce other sacrifices, little mortifications, into his life, as 
for example, not drinking on Good Friday, or being prompt at serving 
Mass no matter what the condition of the weather. 

The Communion of saints was always a very living doctrine for him. 
His mother tells us of an incident when she took him to Mass in the 
Church of Saint Bernardine. 

“Mass was celebrated at the altar of Saint Therese of the Child 


Jesus. When leaving the church, Heini, beaming with happiness, said 
to me: 


“*Saint Therese smiled at me.’ 
“Very likely you only thought so,’ I replied. 
“*No, mother, I am absolutely sure.’ 


“It is possible, sonny,’ I replied; “ ‘she loves children very much 
and is their Patron.’ ” 


wn > & 


Another time an elderly relative was seriously ill, and the children 
were told to pray for her. Heini prayed with all the fervor he could 
muster, and knelt for a long time before the Blessed Sacrament ex- 
posed on the altar. As he left the church, he seemed deep in reflec- 
tion. But scarcely had he gained the door, when he whispered into 
mother’s ear: “Don’t worry, mother; Auntie will soon be well. I 
know it for certain.” Shortly after, Auntie fully recovered. Of a 
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truth was it said: “Suffer the little children to come unto Me, and for- 
bid them not. For of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 


AT THE LATTICES 


It seems Heini had a presentiment that he would never become a 
priest. How he got this, we do not know. But we do know that the 
presentiment proved correct—Heini never lived to become a priest. It 
was the great sacrifice of his child-life, just as never to feel the Sacred 
Host upon her lips was the great sacrifice of the child-life of another 
little one, Marie-Gabrielle T. Before his nameday he felt sick and he 
asked his mother with peculiar insistence: 

“Mother, would you please have a Mass said for me?” 

“Surely,” she replied. “I will have the priest celebrate it that you 
may soon be well again.” 

“No, mother, not for that alone.” 

“Well, then, that you may always be healthy and good.” Then the 
lad made an odd reply: ‘ 

“What would you say, mother, were the priest to make a mistake 
and instead of saying ‘Ite missa est,’ he would say ‘Requiscat in pace?’ ” 
Springtime was over the land, the time of pruning was come, Christ 
was at the lattices. 

RETIRING SHADOWS 


Monsignor de Ville stood before his class of pupils. It was nine 
o'clock, the hour of Christian doctrine. The class seemed more hushed 
than usual, for the first seat was vacant—Heini was absent. The priest 
held a letter in his hand, a note from the boy’s mother: “Heini almost 
died last night; we saved him, but his condition is very serious. 

Please pray for him.” His morning Mass had been for the child— 
yet he had a premonition that the child must die. He tried to shake 
off the thought but it would not leave him. He proceeded with the 
class and tried to forget Heini. But the hour was not yet over when a 
tap came at the door. A few moments of whispering—the class sensed 


the news—the Angel of death had come—Heini had just died. It was 
March 31, 1928. 


No details have come down to us. Perhaps they are still too precious 
to the good mother to be made publicly known. All had gone so rap- 
idly; home from school two days before with a severe pain in the 
head; the next day difficulty in breathing that almost claimed the little 
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sufferer; the third day the grief-stricken mother kneeling beside the 
little bed that held the peaceful form, then—the Page is at the throne. 
THE LADEN MERCHANT SHIP 

But the memory of this lad of Christ lives on. In the cemetery of 
Warsaw near the main avenue, grateful hands keep a little grave in 
perpetual bloom. The name of the lad is spreading beyond the con- 
fines of his native Poland. Monsignor de Ville has received many 
letters telling of favors received through the intercession of Heini. 
These testimonials are at present being arranged with a view to publica- 
tion. Cases of spiritual help are more in evidence than those of cor- 
poral assistance although these latter are very numerous. Vocations 
to religious and priestly life have been the outstanding result of devo- 
tion to this saintly: lad. 

And thus we close the little book telling us the beautiful story of 
Heini, and as we do so, the cover picture looks up at us once more: a 
typical boyish face, with dimpled cheeks, broad smile and even teeth; 
eyes that seem to dance with fun, dark short-cropped hair with slight 
bangs—Heini—every inch a boy, and withal a Page of Christ. What 
American lad is not able to be the same? 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 


LEARN TO FORGET 





A good memory is a blessing, but if it is too good, it is not a bless- 
ing. There are things we ought to remember, and other things that it is 
our duty to forget. 

Train your mind to forget all cross words, all gossip, and slander, 
all unkind looks, and the invitation you did not get. Forget the seem- 
ing carelessness of those who love you; they are sometimes too busy 
or too troubled to do all you desire. 

Forget unpleasant things. By carrying them in your mind, you 
make it a chamber of horrors. Do not allow the wreckage of a month 
or a year to fill your mind with mental junk. 

Train your memory for good things only, and train your forgettory 
for things which do you harm. Bad memories hurt us. Memories of 
good things build us up. 

Learn to forget what should be forgotten—Bindery Talk. 


A golden mind stoops not to shows of dross.—Shakespeare. 
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Holy Week 


LITURGICAL CAMEOS 
L. F. Hytanp, C.Ss.R. 


Holy Week Services have an appeal for all lovers of Christ and 
Catholics. They love, though they are not bound, to gather in the 
Church during these days—and there kept tryst with the Saviour in 
His hours of bitterness. For there the stories of love and of hatred, of 
pain and sorrow, of agony and of death—that are merely the parts of the 
story of Man’s Redemption—are unfolded in the Ritual of the Church 
like a pageant in review; and none who witnesses them can but grow 
rich in repentance, in sorrow, in high resolve, and in love for the Re- 
deemer of his soul. 

MAUNDY THURSDAY 


There is a mingling of strangely different thoughts and emotions 
in our souls as we gather for the morning service of Holy Thursday. 
Since Palm Sunday and the Master’s exaltation among the Jews, we 
have pondered the prophecy He made: that He would go up to Jeru- 
salem, and there would be taken captive, scourged and crowned and 
crucified, and finally put to death. The hour is approaching; already 
the long, gaunt arm of death is reaching out for Him; tomorrow is 
Good Friday; tomorrow He will die. 

But the rush of sad and apprehensive thoughts toward the time of 
the crucifixion suddenly halts this morning. Something of the Master’s 
own forgetfulness of the dark hour approaching comes upon us; and 
we seem to be gathering with Him in the supper room at Jerusalem 
and to hear His words: 

“With desire have I desired to eat this Pasch with you!” 

Death is forgotten now. Love alone is present here. Love that will 
know neither absence nor death; love that wants to be close to His 
friends—always. Love that says to them, as He holds the bread and 
wine in His hands: 

“Take ye and eat; for This is My Body. . . . Take ye and 
drink; for This is My Blood. . . .” 

We hear the words, as if for the first time, and we surge forward 
to the Communion rail and clasp to our hearts the Lord and Master 
Who is about to lay down His life for us. Love reaches out for love. 
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Then the Holy Thursday service is over. Before our gaze the 
altar is stripped. He loved us to the end. The end is approaching 
now. Throughout this day the thought of His death on the morrow 
will mingle with that of His last gift of love today. We enter the 
shadows once more. 

GOOD FRIDAY 


There is no mingling of emotions as we gather in the Church this 
morning. The lights are few. The altar is bare. The priests are 
vested in black. They prostrate themselves before the altar and with 
them our hearts are shrouded in sadness, repentance and grief. 

The long story of the Saviour’s hours of suffering is chanted. We 
behold the betrayal of Judas in the Garden; the scene before Annas and 
Caiphas; the scourging and crowning with thorns; the condemnation 
by Pilate and the bitter journey to Calvary. Then with all these scenes 
lingering before us, we hear the Celebrant raise His voice in prayer 
upon prayer to Him Who in blood and in anguish is claiming the right 
to be called our Saviour. 

At last the cross itself is lifted up. The veil that shrouds it is then 
torn away, and the poignant words ring out: 

“Behold the wood of the cross, on which hung the Saviour of the 
world!” and we fall to our knees and answer: “O come, let us adore 
Him!” 

But while we adore, the Saviour’s wounds and His blood are speak- 
ing. No words of the Liturgy more pitiful, more piercing than these, 
that are sung or recited now: 

“O my people, what have I done to you? Or in what have I brought 
sorrow to you? Answer and tell Me! 

“For I led you out of the land of Egypt; yet you have prepared a 
cross for your Saviour. 

“T led you through the desert forty years; I gave you food to eat, 
and I brought you into a plentiful land; but you have prepared a cross 
for your Saviour. 

“What more could I have done for you that I have not done? I 
planted you as My most beautiful vine; and you have returned Me only 
bitterness ; with gall you have greeted My thirst; and with a sword you 
have pierced My side. 


“O what have I done to you, My people? Answer and tell Me.” 
There is only one answer for this plea for pity that comes from 
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the Saviour. It is the answer placed on our lips by the Ligurgy; that 
will linger in our hearts throughout this day, with its burden of sor- 
row, of repentance, of pleading prayer: 

“O Holy God, have mercy on us!” 


HOLY SATURDAY 


Today the keynote of the services we witness in the early morning 
hours is one of awakening and mounting joy. The sorrow of Good 
Friday is passed; the sufferings of the Saviour are over; He is at rest 
in the tomb. And gradually there breaks in upon the mind the glorious 
meaning of it all. By His death He has triumphed over a death that 
was ours, and we have been redeemed. 

There is awakening joy in the opening ceremonies. The incense 
is blessed—symbol of prayer that can rise up in full fervor and confi- 
dence once more. The fire is struck and blessed—symbol of light that 
has broken through the darkness of sin. 

Then suddenly the new joy finds voice in the rapturous chant of 
the Exsultet : 

“Let all the angels of heaven rejoice! Let the divine mysteries be 
celebrated and let a sacred trumpet proclaim the triumph of our King. 
Let the earth rejoice, . . . let the Church be glad, . . . let this 
place resound with the acclamations of the people. . . . For this is 
the night which delivers all who believe in Christ from the vices of 
the world and the darkness of sin, . . . which restores them to 
grace and clothes them with sanctity once more. . . . O how in- 
effable Thy goodness to us, O God; Thou hast delivered Thy Son to 
redeem a slave!” 


The joy increases as the Baptismal Font is blessed through whose 
waters the merits of the death of the Saviour are distributed, and as 
the prophecies that foretold this day of Redemption one by one are 
read. It mounts into a paean of praise and prayer as the Litany of All 
Saints is recited—and the example of those who have already profited 
by the death of the Saviour placed before us and their names invoked. 

Then at last the flowers are placed on the altar; the candles are 
lighted ; the white vestments are donned; the priest ascends the altar 
to offer sacrifice once more. And at the words: “Gloria in excelsis 
Deo,” the peal of the bells, the sound of the organ, the uncovering of 
the statues, the singing of the choir give final expression to the grati- 
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tude and joy that well up in the hearts of the Church and all her 
children. 

Already we find ourselves looking forward to the morrow. The 
Saviour will rise from the tomb. For the first time the glorious “Alle- 
luja” is sung, and the Antiphon that anticipates the feast of His Resur- 
rection. 

EASTER SUNDAY 


“This is the day that the Lord has made!” It is the day of His 
victory and triumph. No shadow of Good Friday lingers. He has 
rolled the stone from His tomb and come forth in the dawn. His wounds 
are glorified. His vesture shines like the sun. It is His great reward; 
the last and greatest proof of His power; the vindication of His holy 
Name. 

So we gather in the Church, sharing the triumph of our King. Like 
Him we were dead; like Him we can rise, though our rising be from the 
grave of sin. Like Him we may know something of the agony of Good 
Friday ; but we, too, can know the glory of an Easter morn. For now 
we know that our faith is not vain; and the old words come to us with 
meaning once more: 

“© death where is thy victory? O grave where is thy sting?” 


PRAYER IN SUFFERING 





Laborare est orare—to labor is to pray—is an old Benedictine maxim, 
familiar to all the Saints. But suffering can be a prayer also. This is 
a lesson we can learn from the brief account of Sister Josephine, in the 
chronicles of the Little Sisters of the Poor. 

She died in her 37th year. For her, the meaning of Religious Life 
was the sacrifice of self. Throughout the course of the malady which 
struck her down in the very beginning of her career, she manifested 
unceasingly edifying resignation. Closely united to God, she summed 
up her sentiments in this short prayer: 

“O my Jesus! when I am overwhelmed with suffering, when I can 
no longer pray, when I am incapable of thinking of Thee—grant that 
all my moments of suffering may be, at least, in union with Thine, acts 
of adoration of Thy heavenly Father.” 

She offered her life in thanksgiving for the benefits with which God 
had loaded her, and in reparation for the ingratitude of those who do 
not thank Him. 
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The Ven. Peter Donders, C.Ss.R. 


APOSTLE OF THE LEPERS 
N. Govers, C.Ss.R. 


CHAP. VIII. ALONG THE RIVERS 


In Father Donders’ time both banks of the rivers in Surinam were 
occupied by large sugar, cotton, coffee and cacao plantations. A long 
lane of palm, orange or tamarind trees led the visitor from the water’s 
edge up to the large and comfortable residence of the manager. Ata 
little distance were the houses of the overseers, the out-buildings and 
the huge barns. Off from these buildings the visitor came to a long 
row of poor and unsightly sheds or shacks of the slaves. Nearby were 
the expanses of cultivated fields, where the tall coffee trees with their 
innumerable red beans, the great brown or gray cocoa nuts clustering 
on the low stems, the giant green sugar-cane and the white tufts of the 
cotton trees fascinated the eye. These fields were cultivated at the 
expense of the slaves’ drudging and sweat. At that time the flourishing 
estates were three hundred and twenty in number and the slaves em- 
ployed on them forty-six thousand. 

What a field of labor for the Catholic priest! But on the plantations 
which belonged to the Crown the priest was not permitted to approach 
the slaves, as they were already entrusted to the Moravians, a heretical 
sect. On the other plantations admittance was, with few exceptions, 
refused by the managers or administrators. They considered the reform 
of morals among the slaves as something undesirable, and looked upon 
as lost for their daily task the time needed for their instruction. Only 
in 1842 was the Catholic priest given permission to baptize the Crown 
slaves. In consequence of this concession on the part of the Govern- 
ment, it gradually became easier for the priest to gain admittance to the 
other plantations. 

How much the Servant of God was grieved at the sight of so many 
thousands of slaves! How great was his desire to bring them all to 
the knowledge of God! Were they not indeed the most abandoned 
souls of the colony? Burning with zeal for the salvation of their im- 
mortal souls, he determined to visit them on their plantations. Father 
Donders was the first priest that paid regular visits to these estates. 
And how did he travel? When it was time to start, he repaired to his 
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tent-boat lying ready at the river-bank. This boat was about thirty 
feet long and five feet wide. It was provided with a tent to protect the 
missionary against the burning beams of the sun or the violent tropical 
showers, and to keep safe whatever was needed for the journey and for 
the services of the altar. 


The heart of the Servant of God bled when he saw himself obliged 
to pass by most of the plantations; for he could visit only a few of them 
whose manager or administrator happened to be kindly disposed toward 
the priest. Great, indeed, was the misery presented by the sight of so 
many pagans brought hither from the Dark Continent. They were al- 
together of the earth, earthy, without thie faintest idea of the super- 
natural. Superstition, idolatry and all sorts of vice prevailed among 
them. The unlawful indulgence of lust was excessive, and was greatly 
promoted by the bad example of the managers themselves. Unheard of 
cruelties were inflicted by merciless masters upon the unhappy slaves. 
At times they were savagely scourged with tamarind twigs or stout 
cords. Again, heavily fettered with chains, they were compelled in the 
Torrid zone to work in the steam kilns. Or an iron hook was forced 
into their flesh, beneath the ribs, and thus suspended from a tree, they 
were most cruelly flogged. Frequently ashes and salt were rubbed into 
their open wounds to increase their sufferings. And these inhumanities 
were often inflicted upon the victims for mere trifles, nay, through a 
mere whim of their masters. A slight fault was for many a manager 
reason enough to kill a slave. 


The missionery’s mind recoils before the recital of all those woes 
which he was utterly unable to prevent. Fired with a holy indignation, 
he could not be silent altogether. What he relates of these cruelties 
makes one shudder. “Oh!” he cries out, “ if they had here only as 
much care for the slaves as they have for beasts in Europe, things would 
be different. If I were to tell you all that I myself have seen and heard 
—but I had better pass it over in silence, for it goes beyond all that one 
can imagine. I shudder when I think of it, and with pity in my heart 
I am forced to cry out: “Woe, woe to Surinam on the Last Day, the 
Day of Judgment! Woe, a thousand times woe to the Europeans, the 
slave-owners, the administrators, the managers, the overseers and all 
those who rule over the slaves! O wretched men, who enrich themselves 
at the cost of the sweat and blood of the poor slaves who find no pro- 
tection but in God!” 
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If a priest so meek and mild writes in such terms, the situation must 
have been serious, indeed. It is more than sufficient to explain his great 
eagerness to convert those unfortunate beings and to soothe their pains 
by the consoling truths of our holy religion. But it was a difficult task: 
for, on one hand, he could visit them only seldom and for a short time, 
and on the other, they were sunk deeply in the most horrible vices. 


When Fathers Donders called to visit any of the plantations, the labor 
of the slaves was suspended for a day or at least half a day. One of 
the barns was cleared and prepared for the holding of services. At the 
ringing of the bell all assembled, and the missionary, surrounded by his 
blacks, began to speak to them of God and of our holy Faith. His lan- 
guage had to be of the simplest, and the same things had to be repeated 
a hundred times. To hold their attention, the instruction was animated, 
interspersed now and then by prayers and the singing of a hymn. Such 
an instruction lasted for hours. And when he had finished his work on 
one plantation, he would go to another to repeat the same programme. 
Needless to say,, such monotonous labor required a boundless store 
of patience and self-sacrifice. Yet the saintly priest performed this task 
with the greatest meekness and most heroic forgetfulness of self. He 
was kindness itself toward these unfortunate slaves, and displayed in 
their regard a love and angelic patience not unlike that of the Blessed 
Regalino among the Algerian galley-slaves of Naples. 


When the evening came after so strenuous a day, he might find his 
rest in one or the other little room on the estate, or under the tent of his 
boat. Most of the time the mosquitoes, which abound in the lowlands of 
Surinam and whose bite is extremely painful, prevented him from sleep- 
ing, as, out of mortification, he never used a curtain or netting. Those 
water trips were anything but comfortable or pleasant. Remoteness from 
society, the company only of rowers or slaves, meager present results, 
and burdens, privations, and disappointments without number ; such they 
were, and such were the hardships connected with them. 

Yet the Servant of God continued to make these journeys at stated 
times for several years, and always with the same zeal and enthusiasm. 
Joyfully he endured all the privations and the bodily fatigues which 
were inseparable from them. And everywhere he proved himself pos- 
sessed of the greatest prudence; he was quick to discern what was most 
proper, just and useful. He worked according to a well-defined plan. 
This is evident from a report which he drew up on the subject at the 
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command of his superiors. “To bear fruit,” he writes, “the instruction 
must be given with much patience and with the greatest simplicity. 
When baptizing aged pagans, let them make a sort of confession first, 
not only to discover any possible obstacle in the way of their baptism, 
but also to awaken in their hearts a true contrition for their sins. To 
this join a fervent prayer to God, that they may receive Baptism in a 
worthy manner.” Having brought the slaves thus far, he goes on to 
point out the means of perseverance. “It is necessary to make them 
confess every time one visits them. It is of paramount importance to 
insist upon their making every effort to receive First Holy Communion 
as early as possible. Holy Matrimony, too, should be promoted as much 
as possible, but with prudence; for, on account of the want of proper 
preparation, there are so many unhappy marriages, proceeding not from 
God, but from the devil.” Finally, he shows how necessary it is to 
point out to the parents their duties with regard to their children. He 
emphasizes the importance of appointing catechists on the plantations, 
and of taking a special care of the children, the hope of the future. 


We have seen that these river trips were the source of many hard- 
ships and privations. Let us see briefly how the Venerable Servant of 
God, far from trying to lessen them, endeavored to increase them, by his 
spirit of mortification. If his rowers had not yet arrived at the hour 
fixed for starting, he would patiently wait in the broiling sun until they 
came. Sometimes he retired to a lonely spot to pray. During the trip 
he let them go their own way, so much so that they seemed to be the mas- 
ters, he the servant. If they took it into their heads to have a rest, they 
simply went ashore without ceremony, Father Donders saying not a 
word. On arriving at their destination after a day of rain, he permitted 
them to go ashore to change their clothes; he himself would remain 
behind to bail the water out of the boat. His condescension toward them 
passed all bounds. Although he carried with him all the supplies needed 
for a good dinner, he never made use of them. Everything was for the 
rowers; everything was at their disposal, he contenting himself with 
some dry bread and a little fruit. With all his goodness, however, he 
never permitted them the use of their favorite beverage, called “drom,” 
a strong concoction of sugar-cane, not unlike brandy. One day his eye 
fell upon the bottle in which they kept the liquor; he seized it and 
poured out the contents. He gave them wine instead, saying: “Take 
this ; it will do you good.” Thenceforward, without refusing the prof- 
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fered wine, they carefully hid their favorite “drom,” to be able to take it 
unobserved, or they would without ceremony close the door of the tent 
where the Servant of God was sitting. 

The whole day was devoted to prayer. From time to time Father 
Donders would interrupt his devotion for a moment, speak a few pleas- 
ant words with his rowers, and again resume his prayers. He spent a 
great part of the night likewise in prayer. He used to sleep under the 
narrow tent, at least he passed the night there. How many hours he then 
devoted to prayer is unknown to us. Only this we know, that if any of 
the men who had gone ashore to sleep happened to wake during the 
night, he often saw a light on the tent-boat. At first not knowing what 
this meant, they peeped through an opening in the tent and saw that the 
missionary had lighted a candle and was absorbed in prayer. If he took 
any repose, it must have been on the hard boards, for his mattress he 
had given to somebody else.’ 

Traveling under all these circumstances must have been extremely 
burdensome. But for that very reason the blessing of God descended 
upon his labors, and many a soul, on account of them, attained its eternal 
salvation. Right Rev. Monsgr. Grooff was justified in praising his 
untiring efforts, his ceaseless toil, his splendid example, which won the 
heart of everyone. “Owing to his example,” says the Bishop, “many a 
manager permits the Catholic priest to call to visit his plantation.” His 
unfailing zeal and his edifying example had won the esteem of both 
Catholics and non-Catholics alike. One of the latter writes: “Rev. 
Father Donders was considered a great saint.” 

A Protestant physician of the plantation Johanna Catherina placed 
unreserved confidence in our missionary, and delighted to be in his com- 
pany. Rev. Father Romme, who for a long time was Father Donders’ 
fellow-laborer, has left us the following precious testimony : “His saintly 
manner of living, his simplicity, and his great humility were to all and 
at all times an object of admiration and edification. The planters always 
inquire with the greatest interest for Father Donders; not only dutiful 
Catholics do this, but likewise those Catholics who are careless, and par- 
ticularly non-Catholics and Jews. Many times I have heard him highly 
praised by the latter: ‘Indeed, Rev. Fathers Donders is a saint.’ ” 

O plantations of Surinam, may the curse of God that rests upon 
you be soon, through the prayers and mortifications of this saintly priest, 
turned into a blessing! 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Houses 


THE HOUSE OF CONTRADICTION 
D. F. Miter, C.Ss.R. 


Il. 


Lisle woke up with a headache. He had not slept very well. The 
mixture of the Prohibition problems of Finland and the child problem 
that was his own had not been conducive to sleep. Toward morning 
he had gone to sleep, but he dreamed that Jack was calling him and that 
he did not know how to get to him. 


Having dressed, he went out into the kitchen to get something to 
eat. Since his wife died he had been preparing his own breakfast— 
which whole process consisted in putting an uncertain quantity of 
coffee and water into the percolator and setting it on the electric stove 
to boil. While he waited for it he took a package of zwieback or crack- 
ers or rolls out of the cupboard and began to munch, the while he 
glanced at the morning paper or oftener, picked up a sociological jour- 
nal or periodical, various types of which might be found almost any 
place in any room of the apartment—and glanced through its pages. 
This morning he had been a little late in rising—and he was just drink- 
ing his coffee when Jack’s nurse arrived. Immediately he bethought 
him of his resolution of the night before. 


Upon her arrival Helen had, as was her wont, gone directly into 
Jack’s room to see if he were awake. He was. She sat down by his 
bed and was telling him a story to put him in a favorable mood for 
the ordeal of being dressed—when she suddenly became aware of the 
presence of the Professor at the door of the room. This in itself was 
unusual; she was so accustomed to find him gone or going on her 
arrival that she sensed a reason for his lingering. Then she remem- 
bered that she was to speak to him this morning in behalf of the child 
and Pauline. Something of a feeling of expectancy came over her— 
as if her task was somehow going to be made easy. Seemingly uncon- 
scious of his presence, she continued her story to the end—and was an- 
swering Jack’s questions—when she heard a cough at the door. 

“Ahem—m-m.” 

She looked up. 

“Miss—ah—er—” he began. 
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“Miss Martin,” supplied Helen. 
“Miss Martin,” Lisle blushed as he took the cue, “may I speak with 
you for a moment?” 


“Surely,” she answered—and they went out into the next room, 
leaving Jack alone. 


Lisle walked over and stood with his back to his littered desk while 
Helen invited herself to a chair. She allowed him to open the con- 
versation—which he seemed to be in no hurry to do. His hand fumbled 
for the edge of his desk behind him and clasped it; his eyes roved out 
the window—about the room—down to his feet, and finally came to 
rest for a fleeting moment upon Helen. She continued, all this time, 
to gaze questioningly. upon him. 

“Miss Martin,” he began, “I have a serious problem on my hands.” 
Involuntarily, almost mischievously, she glanced toward the room of 
the boy before nodding to him understandingly. Almost simultaneously 
Jack began calling to her as if his father’s words were a cue. She went 
to the door of his room and informed the boy that she would come to 
him in just a little while. 


“In fact,” Lisle went on, becoming professorial, “I am in a quan- 
dary. I have need of advice. Perhaps—er—I may consult with you?” 


“Certainly, Mr. Homer,” answered Helen, inwardly elated—and 
determined now to give him all the leads. 


“Tt is essential,” he again began, bringing his hands together in 
front of him, “in the upbringing of a child that the influences of the— 
ah—feminine character be brought to bear. Nature has very wisely ar- 
ranged that the mother should have the closest contact with the child— 
and the largest share in its training. Her influence when lacking must 
be supplied.” 

Helen returned a serious, interested expression—despite her intense 
inclination to laugh. The man’s words were almost like a proposal. 

“Fathers have been known to take the place of mothers in the train- 
ing of children—when the latter were withdrawn—but the cases are ex- 


ceptional and dubious. I do not believe I could be one of the excep- 
tions.” 


Helen nodded her head in agreement; but he scarcely noticed her 
as he went on outlining his train of thought. 


“Other fathers proceed, at a not too distant date, to remarry and 
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thus what is called a stepmother takes over the care of the child. Re- 
marriage for me is out of the question.” 

Helen had never allowed herself to adopt the use of the popular 
but horrible expression, “Oh, yeah?” She was tempted sorely to use it 
now. She didn’t. 

“Still others, upon the loss of the mother of their child or children, 
place the latter in an institution devoted to the—er—gregarious or com- 
munal training of just such children. I confess to a definite feeling of 
revulsion toward such a proceeding in my own problem—unless, of 
course, it proves to be the last and only solution.” 

Helen wondered if it was as yet time for her to speak. Wisely 
she refrained, however, and he proceeded to elaborate point No. 4. 

“There yet remains another course that may be followed. It is 
that of handing the child over to a relative, a friend, or acquaintance, 
or even a stranger, who will stand in loco parentis either temporarily 
or perpetually. I confess to a leaning toward this last solution of the 
problem in my own case.” Suddenly and completely he dropped the 
stilted professorial manner and appealed to Helen. “What do you think, 
Miss—er—Martin? I would like your advice.” 

Helen was both amused and touched. She was amused at the arti- 
ficiality—the ponderous air of learning and erudition with which he 
had enveloped the simple problem; she was touched by the fact that 
beneath it all he was human—and was humanly torn between love for 
his boy and the desire to have it properly taken care of. She decided 
on the latter impulse to make an effort at bringing the human element 
more clearly to the fore. 

“You say,” she said deferentially, “that you would find it impos- 
sible to care for the boy yourself? You couldn’t learn to take its 
mother’s place, to do for it what its mother would do? After all, 
wouldn’t that course be the most satisfactory, if you could come around 
to it?” 


With a furrowed brow Lisle looked toward the door of Jack’s room. 
His heart was there, no doubt about it. Then he looked around his 
study—and down at the books and papers piled on his desk. His heart 
—and his head—were there. Between one of the objects of his duty 
he must choose. They would not mingle. And he must choose the 
one for which he felt himself fitted. Bringing up Jack involved an 
uncharted course for him—he would not know where to begin. Some- 
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what thus his mind revolved the problem once more. And then he 
said: 

“I am afraid it is out of the question—what with my other duties 
and responsibilities. I cannot see my way.” 

“Then I suppose the only way out is to have someone take the child 
for you. Have you any relatives or close friends who might be willing 
to do so?” 

“None,” he answered, “so far as I am aware.” 

“Then perhaps if I knew of someone who would do so—you would 
wish to have it adopted?” 

For a moment he said nothing. Then: “There are technicalities 
about adoption, legal formalism and so on. Could we call it an agree- 
ment and make it informal? Could we make some kind of temporary 
arrangement? You see,” he went on, “later on I may be in a position 
to take back the child—and naturally there would be a desire to do so.” 
He was very human after all, thought Helen. 

“That sounds like a difficult order. But I know one person who 
might be interested. She is a widow and lives alone. I should have 
to speak with her before answering any of your questions. I shall do 
so as soon as possible. Perhaps she could call tonight upon your re- 
turn—if you would state a definite time.” 

“Yes, yes,” he said eagerly, “I shall return at approximately seven 
o'clock.” He took out his watch at the mention of the time and glanced 
at it. “Jove!” he said, “I'll be late for class. I must go at once.” And 
without ceremony of farewell—either to Jack or Helen—he gathered 
up a sheaf of papers from his desk and left the room. 

Helen stood, smiling to herself and looking at the door of the apart- 
ment a full minute, after he had gone. Then she shook her head and 
went into the room of the boy. 


IV. 


“It doesn’t sound very good to me,” said Pauline, as she sat down 
in the Professor’s chair, while Helen occupied the only other chair in 
the room. “In fact I am afraid, on the terms the Professor has sug- 
gested, the venture would be very disappointing.” 

Helen had called Pauline over the telephone, and enthusiastically 
told her that the stage seemed all set for her to come and carry off the 
hero. They had arranged to meet a half hour or so before Lisle’s re- 
turn—that Pauline might have a look at Jack—and that they might 
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discuss together their plan of action. On her arrival Jack had taken 
to Pauline almost immediately; it was love at first sight. Sitting on 
her knee, he played with the beads around her neck—nestled against 
the fur collar of her coat—and danced in her lap when she sang a little 
lilting melody to him that she remembered from long before. 

Together they had put the boy to bed in his room and then Helen 
informed Pauline of the suggested terms of the adoption. Pauline did 
not react favorably. 

“But it would be a wonderful act of charity,” Helen answered to 
her friend’s remonstration. ‘When you meet the poor man I’m sure 
you will be anxious to do something to help him. And to tell the truth, 
I think your taking the child will ultimately put some sense into the 
father. He’s a man who only needs someone to show him the human 
side of life.” 

“Why, Helen, you speak as if you’ve been smitten by the Profes- 
sorial charms.” 

Helen laughed. “Don’t worry. There ain’t no such animal. But 
I am thinking what a pity it is to see a fine specimen of humanity going 
to ruin on the rocks of textbooks and statistics and old musty volumes. 
He hasn’t learned to live. And do you know how he can be taught? 
Through his boy. You can give the boy a training that will make a 
human being out of him—then the boy will reclaim his father. See?” 

“You're very enthusiastic, aren’t you? But I’m thinking of the 
irregularity of the process—for me a stranger, to take a widower’s child 
into my home—” 

“O piffle,’” Helen broke in. “Everybody that adopts takes someone 
else’s child into their home. What’s the difference, if it’s done out of 
friendship or charity or necessity? Or if it’s accomplished by a lot of 
red tape and official documents or by a simple agreement?” 


“You’re young, Helen. Did you ever hear of legal entanglements 
and lawsuits—that so often result from mere agreements?” 
“Yes, but our friend didn’t, and I’m sure he won’t start anything.” 


“But that’s not the worst of it—think of growing to love a boy— 
of having him near you for years—and then having to hand him over 
entirely to someone else. That’s what seems so hard for me.” 

Helen looked directly at Pauline—for a moment—and then said 
very quietly: “Didn’t you do that with your own boy, Russell?” 

“Yes,” said Pauline, “but I gave him—to God.” 
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“This would be much the same. You would bring Jack to God— 
you could as easily give him back to Him—with the hope that he in 
turn would lead his father there. It looks like a chance to do some- 
thing really big. Only think of the possibilities—” 

Pauline had no chance to think further—for a step sounded out- 
side the room, the knob of the door turned, the door opened a crack, 
and a rather timid voice asked: 

“May I come in?” 

It was the Professor; Helen smiled at Pauline and went to the door 
to greet the father of her charge. 

“You're just in time,” she said. “We are all ready to discuss things.” 
Lisle stepped into the room and stood with his back to the door while 
Helen proceeded to introduce him to Pauline. He bowed awkwardly, 
and seemed to be possessed with the idea to turn and run. He hada 
number of books under his arm—but remained standing near the door. 

“Ah, yes,” he said when he found his voice. “About Jack. I have 
been devoting many hours of thought to the boy.” 


Helen took command of the situation. ‘‘Mrs. Martin, I think, will 
come to an agreement with you. Let’s sit down and talk it over.” 
This last was merely put as an invitation to the man to sit down in his 
own room. Helen brought a chair from an adjoining room, and the 
Professor finally made his way to it and as he sat down, he placed his 
books on the floor beside him. 

The two women waited for him to speak. 

“Have you,” he said, turning to Helen, “informed Mrs. Martin of 
the situation ?” 

“Yes,” said Helen. 

“Ah,” said Lisle. 

“May I ask,” put in Pauline, “just what arrangement you would like 
to make?” 

Thus brought face to face with the issue, he was forced to speak; 
he cleared his throat and twisted a little in his chair. He was always 
miserable when faced with the necessity of making an immediate prac- 
tical decision. 

“T don’t just know what I want to do. I have a duty toward my 
boy, I know.” (“Why don’t you say it?” thought Helen—“you love 
him.”) “My problem is how to fulfill it. He needs someone to take 
care of him. I can’t do it. But so long as I’m his father—I can’t just 
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give him away. Parental bonds, you know, are only severed by death.” 
This statement of the case did not satisfy him; he looked to Helen as 
if asking her to come to his aid. She spoke. 

“In other words, you would like to have someone take care of Jack 
while you can’t—but not to lose your entire interest in and obligation 
toward him.” 

“Something like that,” he assented. 

“Well,” Helen continued, “suppose that Mrs. Martin agrees to take 
him—to bring him up—to do everything necessary for him for a 
period of—say—ten years—after which time you would be free to take 
him back when you wish.” 

Pauline winced a little at this blunt statement of the very agree- 
ment she had objected to. But Lisle seemed pleased. He almost 
smiled. 

“Something like that,” he said, “would be very satisfactory.” 

Pauline had to speak. “But it would be difficult for me; don’t you 
see how hard it would be for me to give him up after ten years of love 
and companionship ?” 

Lisle looked puzzled. He did not exactly see the point. The ob- 
jection brought things to an impasse. Helen sought a way out by ad- 
dressing Pauline. 

“Yes, it will be difficult—but don’t you think you can do it? Are 
you willing to do it, Pauline?” 

The older woman could not but smile at the insistence of her young 
friend. She thought suddenly of what her boy had done for her and 
how she owed him something in return. Surely he would be glad if she 
took this task on herself out of a motive of charity. Perhaps it would 
make up for many of the wasted years of her life. 

“Well, perhaps. Only this must be clear,” she said, addressing 
Lisle. ‘Shall I be free to bring up the child as I think right and proper, 
and without any interference?” 

“Yes, yes, of course,” said Lisle, only visualizing the long sought 
solution of his problem. 

“In everything pertaining to his education, training and so on?” 

“Yes—everything,” he said. Then an idea came to him suddenly. 
It could be seen on his features. ‘“Only—about religion—what—er— 
would you teach the child?” 

“That’s easy,” answered Pauline. “I should make him a Catholic, 
as I am myself.” 
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“And furthermore,” said Helen, suddenly glad that the subject had 
been brought up, “Mrs. Martin would have to exact of you that the 
boy would be allowed to practice his religion freely after he was re- 
turned to you.” 


Consternation settled on the countenance of the Professor. He 
could only sputter. “A Catholic. You—you are a Catholic?” he asked 
of Mrs. Martin. 

“Certainly.” 


He repeated the word. “A Catholic. Why, that’s out of the ques- 
tion. That can’t be. That’s terrible.” 


“O not so terrible,” said Helen, “if you know anything about it.” 
But Lisle only looked dolefully at her, so she rose to her feet. “If that’s 
your attitude, however, I am afraid our interview is over. Nothing 
can be done under any other consideration. You see, no Catholic can 
undertake the training and education of a child in place of its mother 
without teaching it religion. It would be absurd to try. We are very 
sorry—but after all it’s your child. We have no wish to interfere.” 


The two women were already near the door. Despair began to 
mingle with the consternation on Lisle’s features. 


“Wait,” he said. The thought of being left alone with his problem 
once more when it had been so near solution was too much for him. 
He thought rapidly—and decided rapidly for once in his life. “Would 
you agree to this procedure? I can allow you to take the child, and 
begin to bring it up as you please. In the meantime—I propose to 
inform myself sufficiently on the Catholic religion to convince you per- 
sonally that it is—er—ah—totally ungrounded in reason and utterly— 
er—deleterious and ah—objectionable in practice. Having done this— 
the difficulty would vanish. I assure you I shall make the study in 
all seriousness and thoroughness and appeal only to common sense and 
reason.” 

Helen could not help it—she had to laugh at the naive proposal. 
She turned aside and managed to conceal it. Pauline answered: 

“We are not afraid of whatever arguments you could bring against 
our religion. They have all been answered many times. But if we 
allow you this course, shall we have your promise that at no time will 
you speak to the child on any such matter, and if you do not convince 
us, you will allow the boy to be a Catholic, as we wish?” 
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The scholar was so convinced of his ability to establish his point 
that he readily agreed. 

“In that case I may take the child anyway,” said Pauline. “By to- 
morrow I shall have decided, and I shall come to take him home with 
me.” 

They talked about it a little longer and finally the two women left 
with the understanding that they would return the next day; Helen in 
her usual capacity and Pauline later to take Jack away. When they 
had gone Lisle went in and stood a long time by the boy’s bedside. He 
had slept peacefully through the long interview that decided his fate. 
He was sleeping still. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 


WORDS TO REMEMBER 





During the Great War, many hardships and new duties were imposed 
on the Little Sisters of the Poor in the affected areas. They had to 
prepare provisional hospitals for the wounded soldiers and kept them- 
selves ready for any emergency, prompt to give whatever service might 
be required of them. The Reverend Mother exhorted the Sisters to 
willing self-sacrifice, keeping in view the good of souls, and to the most 
absolute confidence in God. 

On January Ist, 1915, she wrote to them these beautiful lines: 

“God has designed that the manifestations of Justice and of mercy 
should exercise their influence on our souls and serve as stimulants to 
our virtue. Let us continue to supernaturalize the activities of our life 
of charity by the liveliness of our faith, and when He is pleased that we 
should meet with difficulties, let us respond by an increase of love and 
confidence. Thus we shall glorify God and cause Him to be blessed. 
Let us love the Sacred Heart of Jesus with a devoted love, a love of 
reparation ; let us love Him by our daily fidelity ; by the sacrifices entailed 
by our vocation ; by our efforts to acquire virtue; by our humble resigna- 
tion to all that He wills, and thus, the trials of this world of sorrow will 
be for us a source of sanctification.” 

These are words to remember in these days of depression and appre- 
hension. 


A broken heart and God’s will done would be better than that God’s 
will should be avoided. 
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Archeinbrateriite 
OUR MOTHER OF PERPETUAL HELP 


Our Mother of Perpetual Help 


IN PERSECUTION AND ABANDONMENT 


There is no Catholic who grasps the significance of the faith he 
possesses but realizes well that persecution and abandonment will at 
some time or other be his lot to bear. Our Divine Saviour has pre- 
pared us for it; His words are clear: “Behold I send you as sheep in 
the midst of wolves. . . . For they will deliver you up in councils; 
they will scourge you in the synagogues. . . . The brother shall 
deliver up the brother to death, and the father the son and the children 
shall rise up against their parents and shall put them to death. And 
you shall be hated by all men for My Name’s sake.” Again: “Yea, the 
hour cometh that whosoever killeth you will think that he doth a service 
to God.” 

Yes, the promise of persecution and abandonment is there; it hangs 
like a sword over the head of every faithful follower of Christ. It 
may not be fulfilled in its most terrible form; it may not demand of 
him that he lay down his life; that he be turned upon by father or 
mother or brother or sister or friend. To some indeed these things will 
come; in some they are being realized at the present time. But for 
others, abandonment will come in the form of loneliness; of the mis- 
understanding and misjudgment of their friends and dear ones; of 
trial and temptation and sorrow that seem to leave them abandoned 
even by God. And persecution will come in the form of subtle and 
insidious discrimination on the part of those outside the faith; in the 
form of open and legally protected abuse and mistreatment; in the form 
of mockery and hatred and prejudice and bigotry from those who dwell 
about them. 

These things come to all Christians—at some time or other—in one 
form or in another. But expected though they are, and accepted pa- 
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tiently when they come, there is none who does not find them hard and 
difficult to bear. We love to be treated kindly; we love to be under- 
stood and respected; we love to have friends who stand by us when- 
ever we may be in need. So when we are abandoned and persecuted, 
human nature always revolts, and we cast about for comfort and con- 
solation. 

There is such help close at our hand. It is to be found first in the 
example and grace of our own Divine Saviour. None was more utterly 
abandoned than He; none more unjustly and cruelly tormented by His 
enemies. “I am a worm and no man; the reproach of men and the 
outcast of the people.” In our need we behold the vision of the Man 
of Sorrows, left by His friends, nailed to the cross, reviled by His 
enemies, dying in agony—and in His example we find comfort; in fol- 
lowing Him we learn to smile at sorrow; in crying out to Him we gain 
consolation for our souls. 

But while we think of Christ our crucified God and pray to Him, 
we love as well to turn to the friends He has given us for just such 
an hour of need. There is one who is more than a friend; one whom 
He made our Mother—our Mother of Perpetual Help. She stood by 
the cross when all others were gone; she bore the brunt of the same 
hatred and rage that were heaped upon her Son; she knows well what 
it is to be persecuted and abandoned and alone. She will not leave her 
children alone in their dark hour; she will turn to them from beneath 
the cross of Calvary—her own patience will be imparted to them, when 
she hears the words from their lips: 


“In persecution and abandonment, O Mother of Perpetual Help, 
pray for us!” 


IN GRATEFUL ACKNOWLEDGMENT 





Dear Lady of Perpetual Help: I am writing this letter of thanks- 
giving for a great Spiritual favor received recently. This favor, the 
return to the Church of a man who had been away from his Church 
for a long number of years, thirty years. This man had pneumonia 
in February, 1930. When we heard of his serious illness, we—my hus- 
band and I—started to make a series of nine Tuesdays for his return 
to his Church, and also for the return of his health if God so willed. 
After six months of illness we were informed that his health had 
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been restored, but not one word about his return to the Church. Sev- 
eral months ago I met a friend who told us that this man had received 
the last Sacraments during that illness. He is very happy now. 

Thanking you, Dear Lady of Perpetual Help, ‘I remain—A Child 
of Mary (Kansas City, Mo.). 

* 7 * 

Dear Fathers: I wish to thank Our Lady of Perpetual Help for 
helping me to overcome the sin of impurity. I am so grateful and ask 
Her help in assisting me to keep bad thoughts from my mind and not 
to fall into sin or the occasion of sin—A Child of Mary’s (Kansas 
City, Mo.). 

* * * 

Dear Rev. Fathers: Thanks to Our Lady of Perpetual Help for 
assisting me in renting a house I was obliged to take on account of 
holding first mortgage. 

I am making a novena in thanksgiving for a favor received and also 
asking her to bless tenant with success and for a buyer for property.— 
(Kansas City, Mo.). 

* * * 

Reverend Fathers: I desire to make public acknowledgment of the 
favor we have received through the intercession of Our Lady of Per- 
petual Help. 

Some time ago my husband was stricken with rheumatism and was 
unable to work, which made it very hard, as we have three small chil- 
dren. I started a novena to Our Dear Lady of Perpetual Help and 
before it was finished, he was able to go back to work and is now 
feeling as well as ever again. Many thanks to Our Lady of Perpetual 
Help.—(Kansas City, Mo.). 

* * * 

Dear Mother of Perpetual Help: I want to thank you for the favor 
I have received. I asked you to help me in my position. I was laid off 
for four weeks, and then I petitioned you to help me secure work. And 
when the factory started working again, I was told that I could have my 
position back again. I thank you, dear Mother, for this favor—Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 


Though the candle lightens only a tiny bit of darkened universe, it 


burns itself out in making that one spot as bright as its limited power 
will allow. Do you? 














Catholic Anecdotes 


THEIR GUEST 








On one of his visits to the north of his diocese, a late Newfound- 
land Bishop, accompanied by one of his priests, arrived at a small out- 
port where there was no resident priest. The ships were all home from 
Labrador laden with fish, and the men had been hard at work all day 
spreading the cod to dry under the broiling midsummer sun. 

The Bishop’s assistant placed the Blessed Sacrament in the taber- 
nacle of the little church and he and the Bishop, tired after a long day’s 
journey, retired for the night. They were housed in the presbytery 
that adjoined the church. 

In the middle of the night the priest was awakened by a knock at 
his door. It was the Bishop, who asked him whether he had locked the 
church. 

“Certainly, my lord,” he answered. 

“Well,” said the Bishop, “there are lights there and quite a dis- 
turbance. Perhaps you had better go and see what is the matter.” 

The good priest hurriedly dressed and went over to the church. 
To his astonishment he found it crowded with men, women and chil- 
dren, all devoutly paying visits to the Blessed Sacrament. To satisfy 
his curiosity, he asked one of the men how this had happened, especially 
after they had been working so hard all day. 

“Oh, Father,” answered the man, “it is not every day we have the 
honor of a Guest like this in our harbor and we would not leave Him 
alone all night. So we sent word around to the people, and they all 
offered to come and spend the night with Him.” 


GIVING TO GOD 





A mother, during the Great War, heard that her son had been ter- 
ribly mutilated by a shell. He was a man of great courage, and she 
wrote this letter about him to a friend: 

“He suffers a veritable Passion in union with our dear Lord. It is 
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wonderful to see this young fellow, crucified, stretched out on his cross 
of agony, and yet so happy, while suffering a martyrdom every mo- 
ment. I thank God for linking him with the redeeming sufferings of 
the Cross. In our grief, we do not understand the mysteries of mercy 
which these trials conceal; but I believe that in heaven we shall know 
the price of these cruel immolations and that our dear invalids are very 
powerful in God’s sight.” 

This young man had intended to become a priest, and so this mother 
adds the following words: 

“What matter how we give, so long as Our Lord takes what He 
wills, and gets all the glory He desires from his poor creatures? . . . 
If my son cannot be a priest, he can be a victim and share the role of 
Christ. Who would complain at being treated like the Son of God?” 


ANOTHER CATECHISM 





The Editor of the Pittsburgh Catholic tells in a recent issue of 
another Catechism that participated in Catholic Action. After relating 
how, ten years before, two Catholic business men for a time supplied 
paid advertising copy to the Pittsburgh daily papers under the general 
heading of “The Truth about the Catholic Church,” he goes on with 
his story: 

“While the above Catholic ads were appearing in the daily papers 
here, this writer happened to have been the only Catholic on the editorial 
staff of the Leader, and these ads engendered many an argument among 
the other members of the staff, including the ‘higher-ups.’ We had to 
bear the brunt of many of the assaults, and one day, when Father Car- 
roll called at the office, we asked him where we could find the answers 
to a lot of questions which we should have known. 

“ ‘Why,’ he replied, ‘get yourself a child’s Catechism, study it like 
you did when you went to school, and you'll know the answer to any- 
thing those fellows can ask you.’ 

“Whereupon we got the Catechism, studied it carefully, and it 
wasn’t long before the boys in the office dropped their questioning and 
left us severely alone. At that time we knew our Catechism as weil as 
any 10 or 12 year old child—and you’d be surprised how well you can 
defend yourself and your religion when you know the children’s Cate- 
chism as well as the children do. 
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“In the years that have passed since then, we have frequently passed 
along the advice Father Carroll gave us, and all have told us how well a 
‘second study’ of the Catechism helped them to answer questions of a 
religious nature.” 


THE COURAGE OF CONVICTION 





The rebirth of a Catholic spirit among the youth of France may 
be explained when we read of the love for their faith shown by French 
Catholic children during the time of the rabid anti-clerical regime be- 
fore the war. 


There was one small boy in Brittany, relates Rome, an English 
journal printed in Rome, whose parents told him that he must not use 
the textbook prescribed in his school, because it had been condemned 
by the Bishop as untrue and against his faith. 

He obeyed them faithfully; but trouble was waiting for him when 
he reached his classroom, without textbook and without his lesson. He 
explained his reason and the master, after angrily ‘rating him, threat- 
ened him with all kinds of penalties if he did not.take down faithfully 
from dictation, then and there, the neglected lesson. 


The boy took up his pen and began to write as the teacher proceeded 
to read for him. But when it was over and the little fellow handed up 
his paper, this is what the astonished teacher read on it: 

“T believe in God, the Father Almighty, the Creator of heaven and 
earth,” and so on down to “life everlasting. Amen.” 


IN UNION WITH HIM 





It is related that a poor peasant woman was nursing her dying son. 
Presently the young man, half opening his eyes, exclaimed: 

“Mother, give me some water—I am dying of thirst.” 

At this moment the clock struck three. The Christian mother took 


a crucifix and, placing it in her son’s hand, in a voice broken by tears, 
said to him: 


“My dearest child, it is the hour when Jesus, too, was tormented 
by thirst and died for you upon the Cross. Won’t you endure a little 
thirst to be like Him?” 
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| Pointed Paragraphs 


LENT—AND THE PASSION 








These last weeks of Lent are devoted in a special way to increasing 
thoughts of the Passion and Death of the Saviour. Thousands of 
Christians throughout the world are re-traveling the Way of the Cross; 
thousands are dwelling upon the sorrowful mysteries of the Rosary; 
they have put joy and gladness aside—and until the dawn of Easter, 
will linger in the shadows, in the darkness, in the place of bitterness 
with Christ. 

An obvious thought presents itself at this time. Is not this turning 
toward the sufferings of the Master what the world most needs just 
now? Distress walks abroad like a destroying angel; poverty and want 
have seldom held such universal sway; stories of suffering and grief 
abound along every highway of human habitation. In the midst of it 
all the chief concern of men seems to be with the future. “Bring back 
prosperity ; bring back our wealth; reorganize society until everyone is 
rich and happy once more.” 

And with eyes upon the future—nerves straining to better it—they 
are forgetting the past which holds the secret of their fall. Evil ways 
brought it about; and evil ways must be confessed and atoned. No 
amount of juggling or legislating or reapportioning will bring true 
prosperity unless it is recognized and confessed that former prosperity 
was an outgrowth of evil ways. It held concealed in its own bosom 
the seeds of ruin. It will hold them again—if it is brought back with- 
out thought or atonement of the past. 

What price this atonement? Turning to the story of the Passion 
tells us now. Christ suffered for sin—though Himself was sinless; 
and no amount of distress or suffering can equal in intensity one part 
of the pains He willingly bore. 

So all who suffer now can share in the world’s atonement. All the 
world—and each of us within it—need the lesson of the cross, which 
is the lesson of searching, humble correcting remembrance of the past. 

Without Good Friday, there will be no Easter morn. 
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THE CATHOLIC PRESS 





February was Catholic Press month. Notable among the efforts to 
arouse the laity to the need they have of and the benefits they derive 
from the Catholic Press—the Catholic Paper or the Catholic Magazine 
—was the appeal of the Right Reverend Bishop Boyle of Pittsburgh, 
who is the Episcopal Chairman of the Press Department of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, for increased support of Catholic publi- 
cations. His message contained the following striking passages: 

“Our people in this day need the Catholic message of Christian forti- 
tude and spiritual consolation. They need guidance against an em- 
boldened pagan spirit. In times of chaotic thought and of contradictory 
world happenings, they need truthful, complete and prompt information 
of the Church’s activities and trials throughout the world. These may 
be instanced, from the last year only, by events in Spain, Mexico, Rus- 
sia, and Italy. 

“A resourceful and powerful secular press in the last two years 
has multiplied its dispatches concerning churches and religion. But it 
is worse than vain to seek consolation therein. A glance at these dis- 
patches makes their superficiality patent. However unintentional it may 
be, the obvious lack of knowledge of and sympathy with Catholic back- 
ground, history and teaching leaves too often only a subtly distorted 
view in the mind of the reader—more dangerous than if he were wholly 
uninformed. 

“The editors of our Catholic publications have undoubtedly met the 
challenge of the times with courage. Despite financial pressure, 1931 
was almost wholly free of discontinuances of Catholic publications. 
Some publications have reduced their pages, but the effort has been 
sustained to present a complete picture of Catholic activities and edi- 
torial vigor has not flagged.” 


HOLDING GOD’S HAND 





We ought to go through the world holding God’s hand, writes 
Father Considine, S.J. There is much suffering that has to be gone 
through in this life, and it makes all the difference of pleasure or pain 
whether we have our hand in God’s or not. It will even make a joy of 
mortification. 
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The Angel Gabriel said to Our Lady, “The Lord is with thee.” We 
ought to make the intention every time we say the “Hail Mary” of ask- 
ing Our Lord to be with us. 

Try to love God. He wants us all to be saints. It is our own fault 
if we are not. In spite of darkness and despondency we must keep on 
asking Him to be with us. 

The troubles we have are the troubles He had. For instance, monot- 
ony. He was year after year a common carpenter—not even a joiner. 
Everything He did, He did in the hope that we should imitate Him. 
Bear the burden of life cheerfully, and we are more than half way to 
being saints. If God treats us in the way He treated His Mother and 
Son we should be only too pleased. 

Health, money, success are not His best gifts. He rarely gives them 
to His dearest friends. We say, “I should like to be settled in life; 
have more money, beauty, talents.” Are you certain they would be good 
for you? If so, He would certainly give them to you. Our Lord is 
always wondering how He can best help us to love Him. 

If you find life difficult, tell Him so; hard to be good, tell Him so. 


MIXED MARRIAGE—IN PRACTICE 





The Notre Dame Bulletin for the first quarter of 1932, with its 
religious survey of the alumni, has been recently published. While it is 
packed with interesting and informative material gleaned from the an- 
swers to questions put to Notre Dame alumni of the past 25 years and 
beyond—the section devoted to the topic of marriage and married life 
has special significance. 


One question put to married alumni was this: “What advice would 
you give to a recent graduate of Notre Dame contemplating marriage?” 
One hundred and eleven alumni answer simply: “Choose a Catholic.” 
Forty answer: “Save money.” Thirty-six say: “Pray.” Twenty- 
three advise that the graduate “find the right girl,” and eight respond: 
“Be sure you love the girl.” 

Reviewing the answers in detail, one cannot but be impressed by 
the answers of those alumni who have married non-Catholics. They 
seem to strike a common chord; their experience confirms again the 
wisdom of the Church on the problem of mixed marriage. Some of 
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the answers to the above question, sent in by alumni in mixed mar- 
riages, read as follows: 

“Marry only a Catholic girl. Mixed marriages are not only dan- 
gerous, but are likely to be unhappy.” 

“Try to marry a Catholic.” 

“Marry a Catholic of intelligence.” 

“Become established in business or a profession and marry a good, 
conservative, sensible Catholic.” 

“Be sure to marry a Catholic, or see to it that a convert is made.” 

“Follow very closely the teachings of the Church regarding matri- 
mony and I believe such a couple will be happy. I wish I had done 
so.” | 

“If at all possible he should not contract a mixed marriage. My 
married life is happy but would be more so if my wife were a Catholic.” 

“Avoid mixed marriage. While mine to date has been happy, there’s 
that something that is lacking.” 

Thus they go on. Typical of those sent in by alumni who married 
Catholics are the following: 

“Marry the girl who will save his soul.” 

“Pray for a Catholic girl and a lot of children. Cash is not needed.” 

“Marry a Catholic girl. Be familiar with the Pope’s Encyclical on 
marriage.” 

“Marry a good Catholic girl. Have family prayers at home and ful- 
fill the law of the Church relative to the procreation of children.” 


SUMMING IT UP 


On the 25th of Ventose (the sixth month of the Republican Calen- 
dar), 1794, one of the judges of a revolutionary tribunal asked a saintly 
young girl—Marguerite de Pons: 

“What are your religious views?” 

“T love God with all my heart!’ she answered simply. 


The good God has promised a hundredfold to all who have left 
father or mother or sister for love of Him. These words are, I know, 
usually applied to those who have entered the religious state, but in my 
heart I feel that they were also spoken for the generous parents who 
make to God the sacrifice of children whom they cherish more than self. 
(St. Therese, The Little Flower.) 
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| Catholic Events 





The proscription and dissolution of the Jesuits by the Government 
in Spain have been followed by innumerable protests from the Spanish 
people, and by public expressions of disapproval on the part both of 
the people and leaders of other European nations. The Jesuits them- 
selves have appealed to the Spanish people to refrain from any violence 
—and have repeatedly made clear that they bear no hostility toward the 
federal authorities. 

Meanwhile the secular press in America seems unconsciously to be 
conveying a wrong impression of the conditions in Spain. “The im- 
pression gathered here,” said the Rev. Lawrence Kent Patterson, S.J., 
in a recent lecture, “by unofficial figures of the extent of the holdings 
of the Jesuit order in Spain appears to have been that the Society of 
Jesus was tremendously wealthy. When one analyzes the fact that the 
Jesuits have fifteen colleges and as many more residences, seminaries 
and retreat houses in Spain, the total sum placed at one hundred million 
dollars is not excessive. Even less so when one pauses a moment to 
glance at the endowment funds (exclusive of the value of realty hold- 
ings which are included in the Jesuit resources in Spain) of at least 
ten American Universities.” 

The act of dissolution cannot be justified on any apienie: “There 
is just as much justification for the act,” writes the Very Rev. Edward 
J. Whalen, president of the University of San Francisco, in a state- 
ment to the Universal Press, “‘as there would be for the United States 
government to pass a bill ordering the dissolution of the Shriners, or 
the Salvation Army, or the Methodist Church, and the confiscation of 
their property. The reason given for the dissolving of the Order in 
Spain and for the confiscation of their property is that it owes allegiance 
to the Holy Father the Pope rather than to the government of Spain. 
The Jesuit Order in Spain, as well as everywhere else, and all Catholics 
throughout the world owe spiritual allegiance in matters of their faith 
to the Holy Father the Pope; but their allegiance in civic and national 
affairs is to the nation where they were born or in which they live.” 

ee 


It is reported that the National Catholic Radio Hour broadcast, 
through the NBC studios in New York, uses the largest hook-up of 
any national program,—religious, secular or advertising, not excepting 
the most popular feature on the air. The National Broadcasting Com- 
pany has offered the National Council of Catholic men another half 
hour to be used on a weekday, with a program of somewhat lighter 
vein than that followed on Sundays. Suggestions as to the nature of 
this broadcast are being asked of schools, homes, and individual Cath- 
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olics. Such suggestions should be addressed to the National Council 
of Catholic Men, 1312 Massachusetts Ave., Washington, D. C. 
* * * 


The Catholic Press Directory, published by Joseph H. Meier, Secre- 
tary of the Catholic Press Association, has been issued for 1932. The 
Directory lists 310 papers and periodicals current in the United States. 
Of these 267 furnished circulation figures, some by sworn statements, 
others by approximate estimates, and combined, they reach a total of 
7,108,456. Probably this figure would be raised by some 200,000 if 
the figures of the other 43 publications were at hand. 

* * * 

While the Church is suffering at the hands of her enemies in Spain, 
in Mexico and in Russia, interesting stories of triumphs and successes 
continue to pour in from many other parts of the world. 

From the Sunda Islands, in the Malay Archipelago, over which 
territory the Missionaries of the Divine Word have charge, comes a 
remarkable report of last year’s results. Over 26,000 natives were 
baptized in 1931, and at present 27,000 are under instruction for Bap- 
tism. 

From the Kistna District in the Madras Presidency of India, we 
learn that 3,000 Protestants have presented a written petition to a 
Catholic priest at Naudijama, begging admittance into the Church. 
Lacking instructors, the Priest has not been able to act on the request. 
Thousands of Hindu pariahs in the same district have signified their 
desire for Baptism, but these too are forced to wait until missionaries 
become numerous enough to supply them with chapels and schools. 

From the island of Madagascar it is reported that over 1,000,000 out 
of a population of 3,800,000 are already Catholic. Father Lhande, who 
recently visited the island, holds out the view that within one hundred 
years the entire island will be Catholic, with the possible exception of 
those whom Protestant missionaries may convert in the meantime. 
Father Lhande remarks especially on the piety, fervor and generosity 
of the Madagascar Catholics. ‘One breathes here,” he says, “the atmos- 
phere of the early Church.” 

From the Patna Mission in India, where 20 American Jesuit Fathers 
and seven Scholastics are laboring, the report for 1931 is that the Cath- 
olic population increased from 6,378 to 8,133. Prospective converts 
under instruction are 780. 

* * * 

While war, as a matter of fact if not of theory, is being waged 
between China and Japan, stories continue to come in of the influence 
and activities of Catholics in the distressed areas. The daily papers 
carried the account of the four-hour truce arranged by the Reverend 
Father Jacquinot, S.J., of the faculty of St. Francis Xavier’s College, 
Aurora University, Shanghai, to permit foreigners to take non-com- 
batants out of Chapei. The truce gives evidence of the high regard in 
which Father Jacquinot and all the Jesuits are held in Shanghai. 

A letter published in “Hochwacht,” a Swiss magazine, gives further 
evidence of the influence of Catholics in the war zone. The letter was 
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written by the Reverend Eugene Imhof of the Paris Foreign Missions, 
and runs in part as follows: 

“When, after their victory at Nonni Bridge, the Japanese threat- 
ened Tsitsihar, panic seized upon the whole population. They remem- 
bered the terrific air bombardment during the Chinese-Russian conflict 
in 1929. As our Catholic mission here enjoys the protection of the 
Swiss and French Consulates, the flags of both countries flying atop 
our buildings, made the mission an isle of peace in a war-stricken town. 

“Thousands of refugees crowded into our buildings. What could 
we do? The cost of food and fuel was beyond reach owing to the 
requisitions of General Mah and the depredations of bandits. We 
provided for these poor people. Meanwhile there was need to assist 
the wounded in the Nonni Bridge battle. The Catholic mission joined 
forces with the Medical organization of Tsitsihar. The Chinese leader 
appointed me extraordinary chairman of the Red Cross. Immediately 
we organized a field hospital corps. 

“When the Japanese soldiers appeared before the gates of Tsitsihar, 
the panic reached its climax. Even the director and staff of the State 
Infirmary were about to flee, but I brought them to relative calm by 
taking on myself all the responsibility. The Japanese entered Tsitsihar 
in perfect order. No citizen and none of the wounded was molested. 

* * * 

His Excellency, Rene Lou Tseng Tsiang, a former Premier of 

China, recently made his solemn profession of vows in the Benedictine 


Order at the Abbey of St. Andrew at Laphemby-Brugge, Belgium. 
Under the last Chinese Emperor, Lou Tsiang was ambassador at the 
Hague and at St. Petersburg. At the latter post, he was married to 
Miss Bertha Bovy, of a prominent Belgian family, who won him over 
to the Catholic faith. His wife died in 1926. 


REDEMPTORIST SCHOLARSHIPS 


Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help (St. Joseph’s Parish 
I Bi ss sc caw s av eee mewenn abe aceeweees $ 527.00 


Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help of St. Alphonsus 
Bo Ef er errr ree er re rr 1,258.50 
Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help (Kansas City, Mo.).. 2,009.00 
Burse of St. Joseph (Married Ladies, Rock Church, St. Louis) 2,634.52 
Burse of St. Joseph, $1,709.00; Burse of St. Francis Assisi, $2,907.50 ; 
Burse of the Little Flower, $2,968.75; Burse of St. Thomas, 
Apostle, $211.00; Burse of St. Jude, $262.50; Burse of St. Rita, 
$506.00; Burse of St. Ann, $652.00; Burse of St. Gerard, $527.00; 
Burse of Holy Family, $22.00; Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual 
Help, $2,036.44; Burse of St. Peter, $247.25; Burse of St. Alphon- 
sus, $43.00; Burse of St. Anthony, $405.00; Burse of Ven. Bishop 
Neumann, $4,514.00; Our Lady of Perpetual Help (Knoxville), 
$2,100.00 ; Promoters’ Burse of the Sacred Heart, $3,340.76; Mary 


Gockel Burse, $12.00; Father Nicholas Franzen Memorial Burse, 
$70.43. 








| Some Good Books 





Religious Liberty in Transition. A 
Study of the Removal of Constitutional 
Limitations on Religious Liberty as Part 
of the Social Progress in the Transition 
Period. ist Series: New England. By 
Joseph F. Thorning, S.J.. Ph.D. Pub- 
lished by Benziger Bros., New York. 252 
pages. Price, $2.50. 

For many reasons I am glad to recom- 
mend this book to all serious readers, but 
especially to all serious Catholic readers; 
and for the very same reasons, I think it 
is indispensable in every High School and 
College Library. 

First of all, it is a fine example of 
Scholarship. Father Thorning shows all 
the qualities of a scientific historian. 

Secondly, it treats in a thorough way 
a question that is really up to the min- 
ute, and which will be even more perti- 
nent in days to come. 

Thirdly, it is packed with information 
that will be very useful in hundreds of 
ways. 

Fourthly, it throws a keen and search- 
ing light on the history of our country. 
And, I am quite sure that some things 
will surprise you—despite the far cry 
from 1776 to 1931. 

No further recommendation of this 
book should be needed for the faithful. 
The beauty of the Church’s services and 
prayers for the dead have been so fre- 
quently acknowledged even by those out- 
side the Church, that it is useless to 
dwell on it here. 

Those interested in the Liturgical 
Movement, of course, will give the book 
an even readier welcome. 


Let Us Go to Jesus. Devotions In 
Honor of Our Lord Jesus Christ, King. 
Compiled and edited by Rev. F. X. 
Lasance. Published by Benziger Bros., 
New York. 122 pages. Price, paper 
cover, 20c. Special prices for priests and 
religious and in quantities. 

This little prayerbook, by that exper- 
ienced editor of prayerbooks, Father 
Lasance, will be sure to find a very ready 
welcome. It is, of course, very special 
in its appeal, since it serves chiefly for 
devotion to Our Lord under the title of 
Our King. There are also some prayers 
to the Blessed Virgin and St. Joseph. 


Eulogy on George Washington de- 
livered in St. Peter’s Church, Baltimore, 
February 22, 1800, by John Carroll, First 
Bishop and Archbishop of Baltimore. 
With a foreword by Peter Guilday, Ph.D. 
Published by P. J. Kenedy and Sons, 
New York. Price, $1.00. 

It is highly appropriate that this vol- 
ume has been published now when we 
are entering upon the celebration of the 
two hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of Washington. It should prove of great 
interest especially to Catholics. In a 
foreword to the actual Eulogy, the Rev. 
Peter Guilday outlines the pleasant rela- 
tions that always existed between Wash- 
ington and the Catholics around him; 
while the Eulogy speaks for itself as a 
noble expression of contemporary Cath- 
olics’ high regard and love for the Father 
and first President of the Nation. It is 
in reality a short history, a character- 
study, and an appreciation all in one. 

The book has been attractively pre- 
pared and bound. It is an excellent con- 
tribution to the bicentennial celebration. 

Maggie. The Life Story of Margaret 
Leheux, adapted from a Biography writ- 
ten by her Brother, Fr. Martial, O.F.M. 
By Fr. Marion Habig, O.F.M. Published 
by Franciscan Herald Press, Chicago, Ill. 
Paper cover, 215 and xiv pages. Price, 
85 cents. 

We ourselves thought the life of Mar- 
garet Leheux contained so sure an appeal 
to all our Catholic young people, and 
enlisted their best sympathies as well, 
that we published an account of it, a few 
years ago, in the pages of the Liguorian. 
Fr. Marion Habig now presents us, in 
cheap format, with the complete life. 
We welcome it and gladly recommend it. 
What he says in his Foreword, seems 
perfectly true to us: 

“Maggie’s example demonstrates that 
in the midst of the world, occupied with 
many cares and activities, one can lead 
a life of union with God, unencumbered 
by the passing things of earth. In a 
word, the life and work of Maggie is a 
practical exemplification of Catholic 
Action.” 

Margaret Leheux is of our own day. 
Born August 2, 1892, she died March 8, 
1916, at the age of 23 years. 
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| Some Good Books 





Sponsa Regis: A Monthly Review De- 
voted to the Catholic Sisterhoods. 
Founded and Edited by the Monks of 
St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minne- 
sota (The Order of St. Benedict), with 
the assistance of the Reverend Clergy and 
the Sisterhoods. Known Office of Publi- 
cation, St. Paul, Minnesota. Price for the 
United States, $1.00 per year. Canada, 
$1.15. - Other countries, $1.25. Single 
copies, 10 cents. 

Outlining the scope of this monthly re- 
view, the editor has this to say: “Sponsa 
Regis is the only magazine that is pub- 
lished monthly in English for our Cath- 
olic Sisters and Aspirants to the religious 
state. It has now entered on its third 
year of existence and already counts 
many subscribers in all English-speaking 
countries. Its twenty-four pages are 
filled with solid reading matter for the 
instruction, edification and enjoyment of 
Sisters in convents, schools and hospitals, 
as well as for all girls who feel the voca- 
tion to the religious life. No question 
that is of any interest to Sisters, not even 
that of health, is overlooked in this maga- 
zine. Catholics find in this monthly paper 
an excellent gift for their relatives or 
friends in the convent.” 

In this summary of its purpose and 
work, religious will no doubt perceive the 
value of such a publication. We are 
glad to recommend it to convents of 
Sisters, as well as to those who are con- 
templating entrance into a religious order 
or congregation. 

Collection of Prayers and Good Works 
to Which the Roman Pontiffs Have At- 
tached Indulgences in Favor of All the 
Faithful or of Certain Groups of Per- 
sons, 1899 to 1928. Translated and edited 
from the Official versions by Rev. 
Richard E. Power. Published by Ben- 
ziger Bros. New York. 486 and Ixxxi 
pages. Price, $3.00. 

This is a unique prayer book in this 
that it contains only indulgenced prayers. 
They are grouped for devotions to God 
(To God, the Trinity in Unit, To God 
the Father, To God the Son, To God the 
Holy Ghost), To the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, To the Angels and Saints, For the 
Faithful Departed, For Special Occasions. 
Part II contains the indulgences granted 


in favor of Certain Groups of Persons, 
such as, Candidates for the Priesthood, 
Priests, Students, Boys or Girls, the 
Married. 

In an Appendix we have General Pray- 
ers, for daily use, and Devotional Exer- 
cises for Various purposes, such as are 
found in the usual prayerbooks—except 
that these are all indulgenced. 

Faith and Its Rational Justification. 
By the Rev. Gabriel Brumbes. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. W. A. Spence, M.A. 
Published by B. Herder Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 279 pages. Price, $1.35. 

This book has been written with the 
avowed purpose of disproving once more 
the age-old accusation that the “profes- 
sion of the Christian faith is incompatible 
with the normal exercise of the under- 
standing,” an accusation that according 
to the author of this book is made “still 
more blatantly in modern times.” 

Surely the author has attained his pur- 
pose and you would be surprised in what 
a popular manner he has done it 
Naturally I was led to think from the 
title that the book would be exceptionally 
heavy but the difficult and abtruse ques- 
tion is treated clearly and in such a sim- 
ple manner that almost anyone can read 
the book intelligently. 

The first chapter “What Is Faith?” 
struck me as exceptionally good. 

Saint Joseph. In the Life of Christ 
and of the Church. By Maurice Mesch- 
ler, S.J. Translated from the German by 
Andrew P. Ganss, S.J. Edited by Adam 
C. Ellis, S.J. Published by B. Herder, 
St. Louis. viii—140 pages. Price $1.25. 

Basing his reflections almost exclu- 
sively on the data of the few words in 
the Gospels about St. Joseph, Fr. Mesch- 
ler finds an astonishing wealth of facts 
and details about the life of the “silent 
Saint.” As indicated by the sub-title, 
the first half of the book is devoted to 
the actual earthly life of St. Joseph; the 
second half deals with the various titles 
to honor he holds in the Church as fos- 
ter-father of the Man-God—‘“Shadow of 
the Heavenly Father,” “Husband of 
Mary,” etc. The translating is well done. 
The book offers good sermon material, 
and can also serve as an inspiring spir- 
itual reading book. 
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| Lucid Intervals 





“Oh, yes, we have a wonderful climate,” 

said the man from southern Texas. “Why, 

_ only last season we raised a pumpkin so 
large that, after sawing it in two, my 
wife used the halves as cradles in which 
to rock the babies.” 

“Ves,” replied the man from New 
York; “but in my State it is a common 
thing to find three full-grown police 
asleep on one beat.” 


The circus proprietor was engaging a 
dwarf. 

“Are you sure he’s a real midget?” 
asked the showman of the agent. 

“Real midget?” exclaimed the agent. 
“Why, he’s so short that every time his 
feet ache he thinks he’s got a headache.” 


“Well,” said the customs inspector at 
the Canadian border to the dusky driver 
of the ancient Ford. “Have you any 
dutiable stuff?” 

“No, sah,” said the dusky driver. “I 
got me a couple bottles o’ gin, but that 
ain’t no duty. ’At’s a pleasure.” 


A banker in Kentucky, having a bald 
head, was in the habit of wearing his hat 
during business hours. 

Every week a colored workman pre- 
sented a check for his wages, and one 
day as he put his money in a greasy 
wallet, the banker said to him: “Look 
here, Moses, why don’t you let some of 
that money stay in the bank and keep an 
account with us?” 

With a quizzical look at the hat the 
banker wore, the negro answered confi- 
dentially: “Boss, I’se jes’ afeared! You 
look like you was always ready to start 
somewheres !” 


The teacher was putting questions to 
the class. 

“What do we call a man,” he asked, 
“who keeps on talking and talking when 
people are no longer interested ?” 

“Please, sir,” replied a boy, “a teacher.” 


Leek: Is my face clean enough to eat 
with? 

Dans: Yes, but you had better use 
your hands. 


Ump: What’s got eighteen legs and 
catches flies? 
Ref.: <A baseball team. 


Whipp: Why do you suppose Court- 
ney takes only one flower a day to Hen- 
rietta ? 

Lasch: Well, he is saying it with flow- 
ers and he stutters! 


Nobranes: Why was Geefuzz so tight- 
lipped this evening? 

Bonehead: He cleaned his teeth in the 
dark and used glue by mistake. 


There was a young lady of Crewe 
Who wanted to catch the 2:02; 
Said the Porter: “Don’t hurry, 
Or worry or flurry 

It’s a minute or 2 2 2 2.” 


A young man wrote the follownig to a 
business firm, ordering a razor: 

Dear Sirs—Please find enclosed $1.00 
for one of your razors, as advertised, and 
oblige,—John Jones. 

P.S.—I forgot to enclose the $1.00, but 
no doubt a firm of your high standing 
will send the razor anyway. 

The firm received the letter, and re- 
plied as follows: 

Dear Sir—Your valued order received 
the other day, and will say in reply that 
we are sending the razor as requested, 
and hope that it will prove satisfactory. 

P.S.—We forgot to inclose the razor, 
but no doubt a man with your cheek 
will have no need of it. 


Agent: Better let me write you a life 
insurance policy, Sambo.” 

Sambo: “No, suh! Ah ain’t any too 
safe at home as it am.” 


“Shay, Offisher,” said the drunk, “whree 
am I?” 

“You’re on Broadway and Forty-fifth 
street, southeast corner.” 

“Cut out the details. What town am 
ine” 














THE MISSION ANNUITY PLAN 


Bring you a Life Income of 6% on your Investment 
Makes you a Missionary in the Cause of Christ 


i % > 
EXPLANATION OF MISSION ANNUITIES 


1—By making an OUTRIGHT GIFT to the society of the Redemp- 
torist Fathers of St. Louis, the Order binds itself by legal Contract, 
to pay you 6% on the amount of your investment as long as you 
live. 


2—At your death your Gift, or the Principal of your Investment, is 
used for the education of young men for the Redemptorist Priest- 
hood, and for other Missionary and Apostolic works of the Order. 


3—You hereby become an active sharer in the Missionary activities of 
the Redemptorist Fathers, and a perpetual Benefactor of the Order, 
participating in many rich spiritual blessings. 


4—Thus your income is fixed and guaranteed for life, and at a higher 
rate of interest than you could possibly realize on any other invest- 
ment with equal security. 


5—Moreover, you are absolutely sure that during your entire lifetime 
there will be no lowering of interest, no losses due to bad times, or 
poor investments, or bank failures, or the many unforeseen causes 
that lead to financial distress. 


6—Your interest is always forwarded to you with the utmost prompt- 
ness—either annually, or semi-annually, according to stipulation. 


7—As to the Safety or Security of your Mission Investment, it has the 
moral as well as the financial backing of the Redemptorist Order. 


8—A Mission Annuity Gift should amount to at least Five Hundred 
Dollars. 


* ty + 
For further information write to— 


THE VERY REV. FATHER PROVINCIAL, 
1118 N. Granp Bivp., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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THE ALWAYS WELCOME GIFT 





RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 
IN TRANSITION 
Price, $2.50. 
By Jos. F. Thorning, S.J. 


A HISTORY OF THE 
ees CHURCH. 
o 


By Rev. Fernand Mourret. 
Price, $4.00. 


THE LIVING VOICE 
By Agnes M. Blundell. 
Price, $2.00. 


PEGGY MORAN 
By Ruth I. Low. 
Price, $1.00. 


THE DOCTRINE OF 
THE MYSTICAL BODY 
OF CHRIST 
By Abbe Anger. 
Price, $4.50. 


CATHOLIC MEDICAL 
MISSION MANUAL 
By the C. M. M. Board. 
Price, 25 cents. 


CHANNELS OF 
REDEMPTION 
By Charles J. Herzog, S.J. 
Price, net $3.00. 
Special to Colleges, $1.80. 


MAGGIE 
By Marion Habig, O.F.M. 
Price, 85 cents. 


EULOGY ON GEORGE 
WASHINGTON 
By Archbishop John Carroll. 
_ Foreword by Peter Guilday. 
Price, $1.00. 


THE WILL TO 
SUCCEED 


By E. F. Garesche, S.J. 
Price, $2.00. 


COPPER COUNTRY 
By Mary Synon. 
Price, $2.00. 


HAPPINESS 
By Martin J. Scott, S.J. 
Price, $2.00. 


Oe oN OF 
PRAYERS AND 

GOOD WORKS 
From Official Versions. 


By Rev. R. E. Power. 
Price, list, $3.00. 


DIVINE WORSHIP 
By Rev. Dr. J. Pinsk. 
Price, 10 cents. 


FAITH AND ITS 
RATIONAL JUSTIFI- 
CATION 
By Rev. Gabriel Brumbes. 
Price, $1.35. 
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ORDER AT ONCE FROM 


THE LIGUORIAN 
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